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RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS 

IN 

SEPULCHRAL CAIRNS IN THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND, 

IDENTICAL IN INTERNAL DESIGN WITH THE 

GREAT CHAMBERED TUMULI ON THE BANKS OP THE BOYNE, IN IRELAND. 

B* A. HENBY RHIND, F.S.A. Scot, 



" A few rude monuments of mountain stone survive ; 
All else is swept away."— Wwdworth. 



The geographical features of the county of Caithness unmistakeably divide it into two districts of 
nearly equal extent, but of totally distinct character. The one, which stretches northwards and is 
bounded by the Pentland Firth, presenting few natural obstacles to agricultural operations, is almost 
entirely under cultivation, while the other, offering no such facilities for improvement; is, like the con- 
terminous county of Sutherland, all but exclusively pastoral. This last, having been exempt from the 
obliterating influences of husbandry, contains many evidences of primeval human occupancy; and per- 
haps in no portion of it are those preserved in greater number than in the south-eastern corner of the pa- 
rish of Wick, comprehending the estates of Yarrows, Warhouse, Watnyan, and Canister. The remains, 
to which I here allude as existing on those properties, are of various types and by no means confined to 
one class ; for, besides hill-forts, and dwellings known as " Picts' Houses," there are many unhewn 
memorial stones reared either singly or in groups. It is not to any of those, however, that on the 
present occasion I wish to direct attention, but to the Sepulchral Cairns which crown nearly every 
knoll in the locality I have named, and, though it is of no great superficial extent, may be counted 
to the number of five-and-twenty or thirty. Four of these I caused to be opened in the course of last 
summer, by the kind permission of Sir George Sinclair and John George Sinclair, Esq., of Ulbster, and of 
the late Robert Innes, Esq., of Thrumster ; and the results of my excavations I shall now shortly 
state, conceiving that they may possess considerable interest for Irish Archaeologists, because of the 
striking resemblance between the internal arrangement of some of those Caithness sepulchres, and that 
of the famous chambered mounds on the banks of the Boyne, which I had recently an opportunity of 
examining. Premising that all the cairns, * which form the subject of the present memoir, were 

*I use the designation cairn in the signification gene- termed mounds, are strictly cairns, as is palpably evin- 

rally understood: that is, as the distinguishing name of ced (not to speak of other indications) by the opera- 

a tumulus of loose stones. The New Grange sepulchres, tions carried on at the Hill of Dowth, in 1847, under the 

though now covered with a grassy sward and frequently direction of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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conoid, I shall first advert to the specimen in which the analogy in question was most strongly ex- 
hibited. 

If those who have not personally inspected the great Irish pyramid at New Grange, (as it has not 
inaptly been termedj) will compare the basement section of it, — engraved in the second volume of the 
Archseologia, in Camden's Britannia, or in King's Munimenta Antiqua, b — with the subjoined ground - 
plan, marked No. I, they cannot fail to observe that the same general features prevail in both . 
Both are radically cruciform, and almost the only discrepancy between them consists in minor details. 
Perhaps the chief difference is to be found in the more strongly developed monolithic character of the 
New Grange structure, whose gallery and chamber are throughout defined by single upright stones, 
while in the Yarrows example the passage and other portions represented by light lines in the plan, 
are constructed of coursed but uncemented building, single slabs being only employed to form the 
end of the chamber, and the crypts by protruding from either side. At New Grange, however, 
coursed building was also resorted to for rearing the rude prototype of the arch which covers the cen- 
tral chamber, and in this it coincides with the Yarrows cairn, for its chamber, although the roof had 
long since fallen in, had evidently been vaulted in a similar manner, as the walls, which were found 
standing to the height of 8 feet, retained a few layers of overlapping stones. Although there is 
thus a marked identity in design there is none in size, for the extreme internal length of the Irish 
tomb, including chamber and passage, is 75, and the breadth of the chamber, 20 feet ; dimensions to 
which its Caithness analogue can only oppose 26, and 9 feet respectively. Indeed I am not aware 
that in the North of Scotland there is a single conical cairn which can compare in magnitude with 
those at New Grange; and the only one I know of, which at all approximates to their enormous size, 
is situated in the district in Caithness I haye already indicated, and measures in circumference 210, 
and in sloping height 38 feet. At some period, probably not long ago, a breach had been made near 
the top of this tumulus, and an entrance gained to the chamber just under the cap-stone of its roof, 
which still remains resting on the converging walls ; but the clear space under this stone is not more 
than four or five feet deep, and the rest of the interior is completely filled up. Unfortunately its re- 
mote situation renders the thorough excavation of this cairn not very practicable, as the mere walking 
to it from the high road and t>ack, would consume a large proportion of a summer day. I have, however, 
mentioned it both on account of its great bulk, and because the vaulted roof of its chamber is still 
entire. 

Having instituted the above general comparison, I shall now proceed to describe more minutely the 
facts disclosed on opening the cairn whose internal arrangement is represented in ground* plan No. I* 
This tumulus rested on the top of a heathy hill which commands an extensive view, and it stood in 
close proximity to two similar sepulchral heaps, which were distant from it about one hundred and 



b Similar drawings can be seen in Higgins's Celtic Druids, other works relating to Irish Antiquities. 
Vallancey's Vindication of Ancient Irish History, and 
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three hundred yards, respectively. Observing that its apex was not by any means clearly defined, and 
conceiving, therefore, that the roof of the chamber had probably given way, I directed the workmen 
to commence by throwing the stones off the top, A few minutes labour verified my conjecture, for 
it was soon rendered evident that the compartment a was filled with the stones which had com- 
posed its roof. These were gradually removed, and the chamber cleared to the depth, as I have 
previously stated, of 8 feet, when the hard and undisturbed clay was reached. By proceeding with 
the utmost care, I was enabled to assure myself that at least three urns had been deposited at the 
points e. c, and i, and I detected this fact, notwithstanding the confusion produced by the fall of the 
roof, by noting that at each of those spots there was a flat stone resting on the clay and covered with 
fragments of coarse thick pottery interspersed with ashes and traces of incinerated bones. At / a 
very small splinter of a human cranium was discovered, but whether it had escaped from one of the 
urns, or was the only remaining vestige of a body which had been buried unburnt in the western recess, 
it was impossible to determine, although its un charred appearance was in favour of the last suppo- 
sition. 

I now turned to the entrance 6, and perceived that it was most efficiently closed by a large thin stone, 
which, though untouched by the hammer, fitted so exactly as to cause the workmen considerable 
trouble before it could be extracted. Finally, however, it was dislodged, and I then found that the 
chamber d was almost perfectly entire, the large stones which spanned it at the height of 3 feet 9 
inches from the ground having scarcely begun to yield. Its floor also was the natural clay, but this 
was strewed over to the depth of five or six inches with a species of fine sandy ]oam, imbedded in 
which, at the point d, was a portion (about 1 foot long) of a human femur in the last stage of decay. 
The merest traces of other bones were likewise discernible, but these were neither sufficiently nu- 
merous nor sufficiently distinct to enable one to predicate the position or manner in which the body 
had been disposed. From this chamber the main passage proceeded, and was throughout perfectly 
accessible when its external opening was cleared, and when the impalpable mound I have described, 
with which it also was partially filled, was carried away. Its height was 3 feet 9 inches, its average 
breadth about 2 feet 6, and its length, like all other dimensions of area, can be ascertained by refe- 
rence to the scale. I may here at once explain, that except the fragments of pottery, no manufac- 
tured relics were recovered from any part of the tomb, although every precaution was taken that no- 
thing should escape,and every spadeful cast up from the bottom was subjected to the closest scru- 
tiny. The same remark likewise holds good of all the other cairns examined on the same occasion, and 
I need not therefore repeat it. 

The Cairn of which No. II. is the plan was one of those already alluded to as standing at no 
great distance from the example above described. In opening it I was unfortunately forestalled by 
some people in the neighbourhood, to whom it had become an object of curiosity , and who, about 
eighteen months ago, devoted not a little ill-spent labour in tearing it to pieces, in the vain hope of 
finding a treasure. Osseous remains, however, were its only contents, so far as they observed ; but 
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these, possessing no interest for them, they little heeded and threw carelessly aside. This fact I as- 
certained from an intelligent person who passed that way shortly after the work of demolition had 
been completed, and who himself saw, lying among the ruins, two skulls, one much decayed, and the 
other fresh and perfect in every respect. From a commendable feeling he had partially restored them 
to their original resting-place, and heaped a few stones over them to protect them from further mo- 
lestation, which he mentioned to me, expressing a hope that they might not have been disturbed ; 
but, on visiting the place accompanied by him, it was quickly proved that other and less reverent 
hands than his had since been there, for, while the one cranium had crumbled into dust in obedience 
to physical laws, the other had been broken into fifty pieces by a much more active agency, I 
collected all the fragments I could find, and afterwards succeeded in reconstructing the skull as well 
as my materials would permit ; but the whole base and facial portion were entirely goue, and I could 
scarcely complete even the frontal, parietal, and occipital bones. 

In clearing No. III. I adopted 'the same mode of procedure as I had observed in opening No. I, 
but I found it to be in a much more ruinous condition, as the roofs had been precipitated alike into 
chamber and passage. To throw out the rubbish much labour was required, which at first was pro- 
ductive of no interesting results, as nothing but the most insignificant, and I may say untangible, ves- 
tiges of bones were discovered from the end of the chamber a until the projecting stone e was exposed. 
At this rude partition the ground seemed to be somewhat drier than elsewhere in the structure, 
which doubtless tended to preserve the crushed fragments of two crania, which had apparently been 
deposited one on either side of the stone, the bodies having been probably stretched along in oppo- 
site directions. c One of those skulls having suffered but slightly from decay, would most likely have 
been entire had the roof not fallen to crush it ; but once broken, the decomposing influence of the 
surrounding moisture which in its integrity it might have resisted for some centuries longer, quickly 
consumed the fragile, and even made inroads on the more substantial, portions. These last I have 
as far as possible pieced together ; but the deficiencies are a great deal too numerous to enable one to 
form anything like a just conception even of the capacity of the cranium, not to speak of its minor 
characteristics. Of the other skull nothing but the frontal bone remained; and of a third, a similar 
fragment, along with a portion of the occipital, was found alongside the stone *', and therefore oppo- 
site the place where the two first mentioned were exhumed. At the point d in the passage, a piece 
of an upper jaw bone with five sound teeth was turned up. It may possibly have formed part of a 
body entombed there after the rest of the sepulchre was occupied ; but, as no other bones were met 
with near it, I think it is more likely to have been dragged from the interior by some weasel or pole- 
cat which may have harboured in so convenient a lair. 

No, IV, which, like all the ether cairns I have mentioned, occupied a rather elevated 
position, had been partially opened many years ago, and there was reason to believe, from certain in- 

« This surmise is warranted by the position in which some of the Scandinavian Giants'* Chambers as they are 

the bodies had been laid in No. IV. termed Worsaae, Prim. Ant. p. 87 

d The existence of such a practice can be detected in 
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dications, had been appropriated for a somewhat curious purpose. The two compartments a and b 
had been cleared out from the top of the cairn down to the soil, a depth of 9 feet, and an apparatus 
for illicit distillation, had, apparently, at one time, been placed in the former, while in the latter a 
few rude steps had been built as a means of access. The smuggler, if such there was, displayed con- 
siderable ingenuity in choosing so extraordinary a site for his operations ; as, in the days when the 
cairn was thus used, popular superstition would act as no trifling safeguard to secure his undisturbed 
possession. But be that as it may, he was content to occupy only as much of the tomb as suited his 
convenience, and the compartment c, as well as the entrance passage, he fortunately allowed to re- 
main choked up with stones and rubbish, just as he found them. To excavate these therefore, I set 
the labourers to work, first taking care to satisfy myself that my predecessor had not left an unstirred 
layer of mould at the bottom of the divisions a and 5. As for the compartment c, the debris which 
filled it was found to be so firmly impacted as to leave little doubt that it had not been disturbed 
since the fail of the roof created it, which the result afterwards proved to be the case : for, when the 
whole was removed, two skeletons, — or I should rather say traces of two skeletons, — were disclosed, oc- 
cupying the positions in which the bodies must have been deposited. The one lay stretched in the 
southern recess, with the head, which rested on a sloping stone, close to the upright slab e, and 
therefore towards the west; and the other was disposed in a precisely similar manner in the 
corresponding crypt, at the opposite side of the chamber, but with the head, — which was also 
supported by a rude pillow, — towards the east. In both instances, the grey mouldering dust of the 
bones in relief against the dark and fetid soil, afforded some evidence that the legs had been bent up 
at the knee joints, an arrangement rendered necessary by the limited length (4 feet 9) of the space 
between the monoliths by which the crypts were formed. Although, as I have just implied, the 
glutinous substance of the bones which produced cohesion of the particles was entirely exhausted, 
leaving only the earthy residuum, still I was at first in hopes that the skull, which lay beside the 
slab e, might be ethnographically available ; but after it was carefully removed, with the putrid mass 
which adhered to it, I regretted to discover that much of it was wanting, and that the rest, which re- 
tained only the consistency of a gelatinous pulp, was everywhere bruised and squeezed out of all shape. 
I was therefore in every instance disappointed in obtaining even a tolerably perfect cranium ; and 
as I am not yet possessed of any of the required character, which are sufficiently entire, I deem my 
want of success the more unfortunate, especially because I am desirous of enabling Mr. Davis and 
Dr. Thurnam, in accordance with their wish, to procure for their projected valuable work, the Cra- 
nia Britannica, drawings of one or two specimens from primeval tumuli in the secluded glens of the 
north of Scotland, where comparative purity of type might not unreasonably be looked for. But, in- 
deed, it is only when enjoying conditions peculiarly favourable to preservation, that the skulls in those 
early graves resist the progress of decay ; nor need we be surprised that they should yield to time, 
when the very stone roofs of the sepulchres themselves crumble into ruin. 

Miremur periisse homines ? Monumenta fatiscunt ; 

Mors etiam saxis nominibusque venlt — Ausoniua. 
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At and near the point c, numerous fragments of pottery of the same texture as those met with in 
No. I, were strewed about, along with some wood ashes and appreciable remains of burnt bones. 
No mortuary traces whatever were observed in the passage, whose height was from 3 to 3J feet, and 
whose construction was perfectly cyclopean, as some of the stones which composed its roof measured 
from 8 to 9 feet in length, 3 to 4 in breadth, 1 to 2 in thickness, and thus far exceeded in size 
and weight those similarly employed in any of the other tumuli above described. 

Nearly a whole day's labour was fruitlessly spent in examining a fifth cairn, of much smaller dimeu • 
sions than those already alluded to, and of the same external appearance as those which in this county 
are found usually to cover a single cist. In this one, however, no cist was found ; and the whole 
heap was so confused, with an occasional bone protruding at intervals through it, that in all proba • 
bility explorers had been there before. 

Every Archaeologist is aware how much his science is indebted to the light thrown upon European 
aboriginal relics, by placing them side by side with the rude weapons of modern Polynesian savages : 
and if illustrative data can be drawn from a source so remote, how much the more can instruction be 
hoped for by comparing the primeval remains of one European country with those of another, and 
allowing them, when possible, mutually to explain each other. In not a few cases good results have 
already been attained by adopting with caution a course such as this ; but in some in- 
stances considerable misapprehension has arisen by applying the principle without due restriction ; 
as witness the dogma extremely prevalent among certain writers thirty or forty years ago, that the 
stone circles in Scotland, and even elsewhere, must be evidence of Scandinavian, or at all events of 
Gothic, presence, because similar circles existed in the North, and were known to have been used for 
well-defined purposes within the historical period. There is little danger, however, of our ex- 
ceeding the limits of fair induction if we infer, that the fact of the New- Grange mound having been 
a sepulchre is placed even farther than formerly beyond a doubt by the discovery, in the North of 
Scotland, of similarly constructed tumuli containing the palpable evidence of the use they had been 
intended to serve. But in truth, proof such as this was scarcely necessary, for Yallancey's theory of 
an Antrum Miihrm, e and similar chimerical guesses advanced by others, have long since given place 
to the more rational belief that the New-Grange structure was no Pagan temple, but was sacred to 
the dead alone — an opinion strengthened by the recent but unfortunately incomplete examination of 
the neighbouring " Hill of Dowth," and now still further confirmed by those excavations in Caithness 
whose results have just been recorded. 

In Britain and also in Ireland (limiting our remarks for the present to them), it has frequently 
been observed that tumuli of the same, and evidently of a very early, period, sometimes contain in- 
urned ashes, and sometimes the remains of unburnt bodies, while, in not a few cases, specimens of 
both modes of sepulture have been found in the same tomb ; f and from these circumstances the very 

e Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, Number XIV-, p. f It would be quite unnecessary to cite specific mstnn- 
211. ces of the well-known facts here stated ; and a single re- 
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obvious inference has been deduced, that cremation and ordinary burial were contemporaneously in 
use. That such was the case when the Yarrows cairns were reared, the opening of them indisput- 
ably proved ; and their contents served further to indicate that the one method of disposing of the 
body was not regarded as more honourable than the other. For not only do we find that examples 
of both conjoined were met with in two of the tumuli — which, however, were the following fact not ad- 
verse, many would account for on-the supposition that the bodies of masters and slaves were differently 
treated, — but we find that In one cairn the deposit in the principal chamber was cinerary, while in ano- 
ther cairn of nearly equal magnitude, neither ashes nor fragments of urns were discovered, but the 
crumbling vestiges of unburnt corpses. That all those memorials to which I here allude, date from the 
same periol there cannot be a question, for they are grouped in close juxta-position, and are all in their 
internal arrangement so thoroughly of one type, that it may be said the slight variations they exhibit 
are those of construction and not of design. 

Another interesting illustration of the funeral customs of the builders of those sepulchres, may be 
derived from an examination of the accompanying plans, which will show that no invariable rule seems 
to have prevailed as to the direction in which bodies were laid, and that it was by no means indispen- 
sable for the entrances to the tombs to correspond with the same point of the compass. Had Nos. I 
and II been alone examined, one might perhaps have generalised in very different terms, for the cham- 
bers of these two both tend East and West ; but standing as they do, not more than three hundred 
yards apart, they were probably built on the same occasion, and the above coincidence might merely 
have been the fruit of an attempt to attain some degree of uniformity. At all events, no farther 
significance can be attached to it, for Nos. Ill and IV open respectively towards the N.N.B. and 
W.N.W. 

Like the " Giants' Graves" of Ireland and the Jcettestuerof Scandinavia, the Yarrows cairns were 
each apparently the burial-place of a family or a sept, as in every instance they contained the ves- 
tiges of several bodies. In No. IV for example, besides those which may have been incinerated, 
not fewer than six unburnt corpses must have been deposited, if we assume the two inner compart- 
ments to have been occupied similarly to that marked c. The other cairns were not, it would ap- 
pear, less numerously tenanted ; but, except in this particular, the sepulchral memorials we are con- 
sidering have not much in common with the " Giants' Graves" or the " Jsettestuer." Specimens of 
both of these have indeed been observed, whose design was cruciform ; g but here the analogy ceases, 

ference from each country will be more than sufficient, in the text. (Pre-Hist. of Scot. pp. 41, et seq.) 

As for Ireland, Dr. Wilde, ('• Bayne and JBlackwater,") re- g Of the one an example has been described by Mr. J 

cords a prominent example from the county of Sligo, G. A. Prim, in the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archseo- 

where, in one tomb, were " remains of nearly every form logical Society, vol 1. p. 17; and of the other by the 

of interment employed by the aborigines of this country." Chevalier Worsaae, (Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, 

The topographical literature of England furnishes many p. 91.) I will here mention also, a very remarkable 

similar cases. (See, among other works, Borlase's Corn- tomb in Somersetshire, examined by Sir Richard Colt 

wall, p. 220,) And with regard to Scotland, the particu- Hoare, and noticed in the Archaeologia, vol. 19., the plan 

lars collected in Dr. Wilson's chapter on "Sepulchral of which represents a long passage, with cells at equal 

memorials," will afford ample illustration of the remarks distances on either side, thus giving the whole precisely 
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for it is a characteristic of both that, like cromlechs, their chambers are roofed by large stones 
which span them from side to side, and are not vaulted as those at New Grange are, and as those at 
Yarrows had been. This discrepancy assumes greater importance when it is remembered that up to 
the year 1848, when the * Guide to Northern Archaeology,' edited by Lord Ellesmere, was published, 
" nothing had been observed approaching to the form of an arch in the stone sepulchres of Scandi- 
navia ;" h nor from that time to the present has any discovery been made, so far as I am aware, which 
could invalidate the above remark : and, if this be so, notwithstanding the number of tombs which 
have been explored in the North, and the excellent system of antiquarian supervision which exists, es- 
pecially in Denmark, it seems very probable that the rudimentary or cyclopean arch was unknown 
to, or at all events unused by, the primeval inhabitants of Scandinavia — a fact which, if still further 
verified, will be highly curious and not a little likely to form a suggestive element for ethnological 
speculation. 

It is much to be regretted that the Yarrows cairns yielded no manufactured objects illustrative of 
the artistic knowledge of their builders, except the fragments of pottery I have already mentioned. 
These certainly bear witness to the expenditure of only a very moderate amount of taste and inge- 
nuity in the fashioning of the urns, of which they formed part ; and the only attempt at ornament 
they present are a few coarse incisions, such as a thumb nail might have made, which seem to have 
been continued round the urns an inch or two under the lip, after the manner so commonly observed 
in ancient cinerary vessels. From the very insufficient evidence such relics unaccompanied by others 
afford, it would be rather hasty to speak definitively as to the period to which the tombs in which they 
were found should probably be assigned ; but as these sepulchres themselves exhibit, on the part of 
their architects, no inconsiderable degree of constructive power, perhaps we shall not be far wrong in 
regarding them as the work of men who, to say the least, had attained a step higher in the scale of 
civilization than is indicated by the very rudest of our primeval remains. This conjecture is in somo 
measure countenanced by the fact that the highly finished stone hammer here figured was ob- 
tained from a cairn distant not half-a-mile from those referred to, and which was demolished 
some years ago to furnish materials for a neighbouring farm-house. This beautiful object, 
now in possession of Miss Innes of Thrumster, is formed so symmetrically and polished so well, that 
a modern lapidary aided by all the appliances of his art, could scarcely produce a superior specimen 
of workmanship. In the same tumulus were likewise found a globular stone ball, * about 3 inches in 

the appearance of three cruciform chambers en suite. h Guide, p. 78. The early tombs of Scandinavia rarely 
But, as well as this peculiarity of shape, this monument, exhibit any coursed building whatever, even in the con- 
unlike the Giant's Graves or the Jsettestuer, had other struction of their walls, which are almost invariably form- 
features which entitled it to be classed with the New ed of single blocks ; and the only instance of departure 
Grange and theYarro ws cairns : for besides being a tumu- from this method which I at present remember, is a singular 
lus of loose stones, and not of earth, the roofs of its cells chamber in the northern district of Selande, whose 
or chambers were vaulted in the manner adverted to sides are composed of two huge shapeless stones, but 
above. It is also worthy of remark that it contained, not whose roof is no exception to the general rule. (See, for 
only unburnt bones, but ashes and fragments of urns ; an account of it, Memoires des Antiquaires du Nord, 
and that one portion of it was separated from the rest by part for 1840-43, p. 138) 
a large thin stone, as in cairn No. 1, at Yarrow. » Such balls are not of uncommon occurrence in Scot- 
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diameter, and a cup or small vase of thick rough-grained pottery 3 J inches high, which, presenting the 
peculiarity of fluted sides, is also engraved. I am sorry to add that I cannot supply any trustworthy 
information respecting the interior arrangement of the cairn which contained those relics ; but from 
the outlines of its base, which are yet discernible, it seems to have been oblong and not conical : still, 
though differing so materially in shape from those I excavated, I am not disposed to think that it must 
necessarily be viewed as not coeval with them ; for, in the very district where they are situated, ob- 
long cairns are to be seen quite close to others which are conoid ; and, in one instance, in the middle 
of a wild and unfrequented moor, an unusually large example of the former type stands within gun- 
shot of a no less gigantic specimen of the latter, k inducing the belief that they were contemporaneous 
structures. I had hoped to obtain some definite information on this point, by causing one or two of 
the oblong tumuli to be opened, but my health presented an obstacle to the prosecution of my plans. 

tish barrows, (Wilson Arch, of Scotland, p. 138,) and it " de toutes les grosseurs, depuis celle de la tete d'nn en- 
has been surmised that, cased with raw hide, and attach- fant jusquYi celle d'un noix." (De Perthes, Antiquites 
ed to thongs, they may have served as flail-like weapons, Celtiques p. 340) ; and in the Hill of Dowth " were dis- 
similar to those employed by certain American Indians, covered a number of globular balls of stone, the size of 
The "Morning Star" of the Taborites, specimens of smalleggs." (Wakeman's Archaeologia Hibernica, p. 35.) 
which I have seen at Prague, is but a modification of * This cairn is noticed in a former part of this paper 
this device, whose principle it fully preserves ; only, in- as the largest of its kind known to the writer in Scot- 
stead of a stone ball, there is a wooden one, bristling land; and its oblong neighbour, being J 90 feet long, 75 
with spikes : — hence, from a supposed resemblance, the feet broad at one end, 35 at the other, and 40 iu sloping 
name " morning star ; " and, instead of a leather thong, height at its most elevated point, is, perhaps, as good a 
an iron chain attaches the ball to a stout hand-staff. In specimen of its class, as the northern counties can pro- 
ancient graves in Prance spherical stones are met with, duce. 



CUEIOUS OLD MANUSCRIPT. 



Among the curiosities collected at the Exhibition of Antiquities in Belfast, (Sept. 1852,) was a 
curious manuscript belonging to the Right Hon. Lord Massereene ; of which we have obtained per- 
mission from the noble proprietor to lay an account before the readers of the Ulster Journal of 
Archaeology. 

It consists of six pieces of parchment, each nearly five inches wide, sewed together at the ends, so 
as to form a roll of eleven feet and a half in length. To the last slip belonging to this roll is sewed 
another in a different hand and relating to another subject, which has manifestly been attached to 
serve as a protection to the MS. when rolled up, being the only kind of binding of which a scroll 
admits. 

The documents contained in the roll, (exclusive of the last or outer piece of parchment,) are 

1. A Legend in Latin, concerning the miraculous consecration of the Abbey Church of Westmin- 
ster: the title is written in red ink, and is as follows : — 



